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WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 


Will  it  be  wise  to  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  women? 
Some  of  them  are  asking  for  it  and  the  subject  is  attracting 
public  attention.  The  movement  appears  to  be  making  head¬ 
way  without  serious  opposition.  If  it  would  be  a  mistake  it 
would  be  a  grave  one,  and  impossible  to  recall.  No  apology  is 
needed,  therefore,  from  any  citizen  for  the  presentation  of  his 
views  in  regard  to  it. 

The  proposition  is  to  admit  women  to  full  political  equality 
with  men,  which  would  include  not  only  the  right  to  vote,  but 
to  hold  office  as  well.  And  to  admit  to  these  privileges  not 
some  women,  but  all  women — the  ignorant  and  bad  as  well  as 
the  wise  and  good.  Considered  for  all  that  it  means  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  it  will  be,  if  it  prevails,  the  most 
momentous  political  revolution  that  ever  occurred.  The  sole 
use  of  the  ballot  is  to  elect  public  officials — legislators  to  enact 
laws,  and  executive  and  judicial  officers  to  administer  them. 
Men  have  made  the  laws  we  have  and  controlled  their  adminis¬ 
tration.  Are  they  good  ones?  Could  women  make  them  bet¬ 
ter  if  they  could  vote£  That  is  the  pivotal  question.  The 
man-made  laws  under  which  we  live  are  an  inheritance  from 
many  sources.  They  are  embodied  in  statutes,  decisions,  prece¬ 
dents,  maxims,  principles  and  customs  which  cover  every  right 
of  every  person  in  every  situation  in  life.  They  are  intended 
to  guard  the  rights  and  interests  of  women  as  carefully  as 
those  of  men.  In  the  acquisition,  control  and  disposition  of 
property  she  has  equal  rights  with  men.  It  is  the  legal  duty 
of  the  husband  to  support  his  wife.  If  they  cannot  agree  in 
the  management  of  their  domestic  affairs,  the  courts  have 
authority  to  entertain  her  complaint  and  see  that  justice  is 
done  to  her.  If  there  are  children  their  welfare  is  a  primary 
consideration.  If  the  mother  is  a  fit  person  to  have  it,  the 
custody  of  little  children  is  always  given  to  her.  Older  chil¬ 
dren  are  allowed  to  choose  for  themselves  between  father  and 
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mother.  The  husband  is  required  to  pay  alimony  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  wife  and  children  to  the  extent  of  his  means. 
Women  have  no  just  ground  of  complaint  against  the  law  or 
the  courts  in  this  regard.  She  is  protected  with  equal  care 
in  her  person  against  the  animal  passions  of  men.  Rape  is  a 
heinous  crime  under  the  law  which  is  severely  punished.  It 
is  in  a  class  with  homicide.  A  woman’s  person  is  sacredly 
protected  against  the  slightest  wrong  from  men.  An  indecent 
touch  has  its  punishment  by  law.  This  protection  extends  from 
childhood  through  life.  And  if  their  property  interests  and 
domestic  and  personal  interests  are  wisely  and  justly  provided 
for  by  the  law,  as  it  is,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  we  should  take  the  chances  of  such  a  tremendous  revo¬ 
lution  as  woman  suffrage  would  involve. 

But  it  is  said  that  there  are  certain  subjects  of  legislation 
in  which  women  are  specially  interested,  and  that  they  ought 
to  have  -the  ballot  in  order  to  use  it  to  influence  legislation  on 
those  subjects.  Prominent  among  these  are  child  labor  and 
the  public  schools.  But  the  men  are  not  neglecting  those  sub¬ 
jects.  The  fathers  of  the  children  are  interested  in  their  wel¬ 
fare  as  well  as  the  mothers.  The  legislatures  of  the  states  have 
those  subjects  in  hand  and  are  dealing  with  them  as  wisely 
and  as  rapidly  as  they  can.  There  is  a  great  voluntary  organi¬ 
zation  of  citizens  consisting  chiefly  of  men,  but  including  also 
some  women,  the  object  of  which  is ‘to.  study  the  subject  of 
child  labor  and  help  the  legislatures  with  such  facts  and 
suggestions  as  they  can  bring  together.  Its  eleventh  annual 
conference  was  held  at  Washington  city  on  January  5  and  6, 
of  the  present  year.  It  issues  a  publication  called  “The  Child 
Labor  Bulletin  Quarterly.” 

The  subject  of  child  labor  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  the  whole  field  of  legislation.  If  it  were  possible 
to  have  it  so,  every  child  ought  to  be  kept  in  school  and  on  the 
playground  during  its  growing  years.  And  the  wrongs  done 
to  children  in  factories  and  mills  are  sometimes  frightful  to 
relate.  But  suppose  the  child  must  work  or  starve.  Or  suppose 
the  parents  of  the  child  must  have  its  wages  or  starve.  What 
would  the  suffragists  do  about  it  if  they  had  the  ballot?  It 
would  be  more  to  the  point  if  instead  of  clamoring  for  the 
right  to  vote  they  would  go  to  the  merits  of  the  question  and 
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tell  us  where  the  present  laws  are  defective  and  how  they  can 
be  made  better.  Is  the  child  labor  committee  doing  its  work 
well?  Let  them  point  out  its  mistakes  and  show  the  better 
way. 

In  respect  to  the  public  schools  there  is  more  to  be  said 
in  behalf  of  the  suffragists.  The  great  majority  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  those  schools  are  women.  That  the  school  boards  should 
include  women  in  their  membership  would  seem  not  unreason¬ 
able,  and  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  vote  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  those  boards  where  they  are  chosen  by  ballot  would 
seem  to  be  equally  unobjectionable.  But  that  experiment  has 
been  tried  and  has  failed. 

There  was.  a  law  in  Ohio,  and  is  yet,  I  think,  which  author¬ 
ized  women  to  vote  for  school  directors.  Here  is  the  official 
record  of  the  votes  cast  at  five  elections  between  1904  and  1913, 
in  the  City  of  Cleveland : 


1904  . 

.  5,387 

1907  . 

.  2,470 

1909  . 

.  1,460 

1911  . 

.  4,425 

1913 . •.... 

.  1,411 

The  number  of  women  entitled  to  vote  was  about  100,000. 

There  was  a  similar  experience  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
The  women  would  not  go  to  the  polls. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  field  of  living  legislation — the  making 
of  new  laws,  is  like  the  field  of  existing  laws;  the  interests  of 
'women  are  not  being  overlooked,  but  are  solicitously  cared  for. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  need  of  women  at  the  ballot  box  unless 
they  can  bring  to  the  exercise  of  that  franchise  a  degree  of 
wisdom  and  sound  judgment  in  respect  to  public  affairs 
superior  to  that  possessed  by  men.  Merely  doubling  the  num¬ 
ber  of  voters  will  not  be  of  any  advantage.  On  the  contrary, 
if  women  are  less  well  qualified  than  men  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  government  their  addition  to  the  electorate  will  weaken  and 
not  strengthen  it.  The  argument  might  end  here.  To  make 
so  great  a  change  without  a  clear  necessity  for  it  would  be  a 
rash  experiment. 

But  the  argument  does  not  end  here.  Woman  suffrage  is 
not  merely  unnecessary;  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  highest 
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interests  of  society.  Of  all  those  interests  there  are  none  more 
important  than  those  associated  with  the  homes  of  the  people. 
The  home  is  the  unit  of  the  state.  A  state  made  up  of  prosper¬ 
ous  and  happy  homes  is  hound  to  be  a  strong  and  prosperous 
state.  What  effect,  if  any,  will  follow  the  extension  of  the 
ballot  to  women  upon  the  homes  and  home  life  of  the  people 
of  this  country? 

The  people  to  be  considered  in  this  inquiry  are  not  those 
at  either  extreme  of  the  social  scale — neither  the  very  rich 
nor  the  miserably  poor,  but  the  great  middle  class  who  have  to 
work  to  live,  but  who  by  industry  and  economy  are  able  to 
live  in  substantial  comfort.  The  people  of  this  class  constitute 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  the  United  States.  To  say 
nine-tenths  would  be  far  within  the  mark.  The  founding 
and  maintenance  of  a  home  is,  as  a  rule,  the  joint  work  of  a 
man  and  a  woman  who  are  husband  and  wife.  The  husband 
builds,  buys,  or  rents  the  house;  the  wife  takes  care  of  it. 
Without  that  co-operation  there  can  be  no  homes.  The  hus¬ 
band’s  work  is  outside  the  home ;  the  wife’s  inside  it.  The  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor  between  them  rests  on  the  necessary  conditions  of 
their  existence.  '  , 

It  will  be  pertinent  to  this  argument  to  consider  somewhat 
carefully  that  part  of  the  labor  of  life  wdiich  devolves  upon 
the  wife.  A  large  part  of  it  is  of  that  sort  commonly  stigma¬ 
tized  as  drudgery.  Cooking  food,  washing  dishes,  sweeping 
floors,  making  beds,  dusting  furniture,  day  after  day — the  same 
unending  round.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  a  woman’s  work  is 
never  done,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  that  is  true.  A  work¬ 
ing-man’s  home  keeper  knows  no  intermission  of  toil.  Early 
and  late  every  day  she  must  be  on  duty.  Look  out  on 
the  streets  of  a  city  in  the  manufacturing  quarter  be¬ 
tween  six  and  seven  in  the  morning.  It  is  alive  with  men  go¬ 
ing  to  work;  Every  one  of  them  has  had  his  breakfast.  Some 
woman  got  it  for  him.  He  expects  to  find  his  supper  ready 
and  his  bed  made  when  he  returns  in  the  evening.  In  the 
country  at  the  same  hour  the  men  are  driving  to  the  fields  with 
the  food  in  their  stomachs  which  their  wives  cooked.  All  the 
world  is  astir,  but  the  women  were  astir  first. 

Of  course,  among  the  millions  of  working-men’s  homes  in 
the  United  States  there  are  modifications  of  these  conditions. 
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In  some  homes  help  is  employed  on  wash-day  and  at  house¬ 
cleaning  time.  In  some  a  maid  of  all  work  is  kept  in  the  house. 
In  some  there  are  daughters  to  help.  But  the  broad  fact  re¬ 
mains  that,  as  a  rule,  the  wives  of  working-men  in  this  country 
do  their  own  housekeeping  and  carry  a  heavy  load  in  doing  it. 
And  yet  they  are  not  unhappy.  They  love  their  home  and  they 
love  their  husband,  and  love  sweetens  toil  for  both  of  them. 

But  the  perfect  beautification  of  the  home  comes  with 
the  visit  of  the  stork.  The  mother  then  becomes  the  goddess 
of  a  little  Eden.  To  the  baby  she  is  a  veritable  goddess — the 
author  of  its  being  and  all  that  the  world  holds  for  it.  As  time 
passes  it  gradually  takes  on  a  more  independent  existence. 
But  the  old  relation  is  only  modified.  To  the  mother  the  sons 
are  always  boys  and  the  daughters  always  girls.  There  is 
nothing  more  beautiful  in  life  than  the  love  of  a  grown  man 
for  his  mother.  When  a  son  goes  so  far  astray  that  the  law 
has  to  lay  its  hand  on  him,  the  tears  of  his  mother  are  a  severer 
punishment  than  the  judgment  .of  the  court.  And  then  when 
school  days  come !  They  bring  work  and  care  for  the  mother. 
The  children  must  be  fed  and  clothed  and  kept  in  order.  But 
with  what  joy  and  pride  does  she  send  them  on  their  way.  A 
woman’s  life  knows  no  happier  moments.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  all  roads  led  to  Rome.  From  every  American  home,  past 
the  schoolhouse,  there  are  roads  which  lead  to  Opportunity. 
And  s6  time  goes  on  for  the  working-man’s  home  keeper,  filled 
with  work  and  care  and  anxiety,  but  brightened  with  joys  the 
purest  that  are  known  in  human  life.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
working-man’s  wife  is  not  an  unsocial  being,  and  in  the  society 
of  neighbors  and  friends  she  has  enjoyments  that  diversify 
and  brighten  the  days  as  they  pass.  In  the  cities  and  towns 
there  are  clubs  for  reading  and  study,  sometimes  of  women 
alone  and  sometimes  of  men  and  women  together.  Some  of 
these  clubs  are  mainly  for  mutual  entertainment,  but  others 
have  an  educational  purpose.  Some  of  them  pursue  systematic 
courses  of  study  in  literature,  history,  art,  architecture,  or 
other  fields,  depending  on  the  education,  taste  and  leisure  of 
the  women. 

Such  is  the  home  life  of  millions  on  millions  of  wives  of 
working-men  in  the  United  States.  But  for  them  the  working¬ 
men  could  have  no  homes.  With  them  their  homes  are  com- 
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fortable  and  happy.  Without  those  homes  society  would  go 
to  pieces.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  women  of  this 
country  have  had  its  homes  in  their  keeping,  have  kept  house, 
reared  children,  taken  care  of  the  men,  and  with  it  all  have 
been  happy  and  contented. 

But  the  poison  of  discontent  will  turn  honey  to  gall  in  any 
human  life.  In  the  Century  Magazine  for  November,  1913, 
there  is  an  article  by  Edna  Kenton  on  “Militant  Women — and 
Women.”  Its  leading  purpose  is  to  show  that  militancy  in 
England  is  not  a  disease,  but  a  symptom  of  what  is  taking 
place  all  over  the  world.  From  page  17  of  the  magazine  I 
quote  the  following : 

“For  there  is  rising  revolt  among  women  against  the  un¬ 
speakable  dullness  of  unvaried  home  life.  It  has  been  a  long, 
deadly  routine;  a  life  servitude  imposed  on  her  for  ages  in  a 
man-made  world.  No  honest  woman  will  deny — man’s  opinion 
is  valueless  here — that  there  is  nothing  in  the  home  alone  to 
satisfy  a  woman’s  longing  for  variety,  adventure,  romance.” 

And  from  page  19  I  quote  the  following : 

“Men  and  most  of  their  laws  have  said  woman’s  place  in 
the  world  is  in  the  home ;  these  women  say  that  their  place  in 
the  world  is  in  the  world,  and,  if  need  be,  on  the  firing  line.” 

Suppose  the  wives  of  all  the  working-men  in  the  United 
States  should  take  that  view  of  home  life.  What  would  hap¬ 
pen?  What  would  become  of  the  men?.  What  would  become 
of  the  children?  What  would  become  of  the  women  them¬ 
selves?  What  sort  of  existence  would  be  possible  if  all  the 
homes  in  the  land  were  filled  with  discontented  women,  long¬ 
ing  for  “variety,  adventure,  romance.”  No!  Edna  Kenton 
is  wrong.  The  sentiment  of  the  old  song  “Home,  home,  sweet, 
sweet  home,  be  it  ever  so  humble  there’s  no  place  like  home,” 
still  finds  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  American  women.  And 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  contented  and  happy  in  their  homes.  But 
Edna  Kenton  is  this  far  right :  The  fight  for  the  ballot  tends 
to  make  women  discontented  with  the  life  and  the  duties  of 
home,  and  to  that  extent  impairs  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  homes,  and  to  that  extent  again  is  injurious  to  the  well-being 
of  the  state.  ' 

To  put  the  whole  argument  in  a  nutshell :  Men,  women 
and  children  must  have  homes  to  live  in;  the  men  must  build, 
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buy  or  rent  them,  the  women  must  take  care  of  them,  and 
each  sex  must  accept  its  share  of  the  common  labor  with 
cheerfulness  and  contentment  if  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  people  of  this  country  are  to  continue. 

There  is  a  sentiment  in  the  hearts  of  men  which  has  much 
to  do  with  this  subject.  We  call  it  gallantry.  It  leads  men 
to  treat  women  with  a  kind  of  courtesy  not  extended  to  their 
own  sex.  A  man  feels  called  upon  to  bow  and  smile  and  lift 
his  hat  when  he  meets  a  woman  more  politely  than  for  a  man. 
The  women  expect  it.  Every  woman  considers  it  her  right  to 
be  “treated  like  a  lady.”  The  gallantry  of  men  is  the  most 
potent  influence  at  work  today  to  confer  the  ballot  on  women. 
A  man  who  has  not  thought  closely  on  the  subject  may  favor 
woman  suffrage  just  because  he  is  a  man  and  his  instinct  is  to 
treat  all  women  genteelly.  And  following  that  mere  impulse 
he  will  give  his  assent  to  the  claim  of  the  suffragists  without 
stopping  to  think  of  the  much  larger  number  of  women  who 
do  not  want  to  vote  and  to  whom  suffrage  would  be  an  un¬ 
welcome  burden,  and  of  the  consequences  which  would  ensue 
to  society  from  universal  extension  of  woman  suffrage.  An 
illustration  of  the  operation  of  this  amiable  quality  in  men  is 
found  in  the  action  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois  in  passing  the 
suffrage  bill  of  June  26,  1913.  A  little  company  of  ladies  went 
down  from  Chicago  to  Springfield  when  the  legislature  was 
in  session  and  asked  for  a  woman  suffrage  bill  and  got  it. 
The  members  of  the  legislature  had  received  no  instructions 
from  their  constituents  on  the  subject.  The  question  had  not 
been  submitted  to  vote  at  an  election.  The  legislature  simply 
gave  the  ladies  what  they  asked  for  because  they  asked  for  it. 
It  was  mere  gallantry.  If  the  same  number  of  men  had  gone 
from  Chicago  to  Springfield  to  ask  the  passage  of  the  same 
bill  it  would  have  been  refused,  or  referred  to  the  people  at 
an  election. 

To  play  on  men's  gallantry  is  not  a  right  way  to  influence 
them  in  politics.  That  quality  of  man’s  nature  is  a  precious 
one.  It  brightens  and  refines  the  social  relations  between  men 
and  women.  It  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  the  mawkish 
politeness  of  a  dude.  It  is  characteristic  of  manly  men.  It 
belongs  to  the  rude  and  uneducated  men  as  well  as  the  learned 
and  refined.  It  is  said  that  at  a  hotel  dinner  table  out  on  the 
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plains  of  the  far  west  one  of  the  company  once  said  that  he 
didn’t  like  charlotte  rnsse,  whereat  a  cowboy  present  blazed 
np  and  said  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  lady,  but  nobody 
should  speak  disrespectfully  of  a  woman  in  his  presence. 

But  the  suffragist  workers  do  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to 
the,  gallantry  of  men  to  make  proselytes.  Last  spring  they 
conducted  a  very  thorough  canvass  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
in  behalf  of  their  cause.  I  quote  from  the  Woman’s  Journal 
of  April  17  these  items : 

“Some  of  the  incidents  of  the  house  to  house  canvass  for 
suffrage  in  Philadelphia  are  told  by  the  Evening  Ledger. 

“In  one  ward  three  women  went  from  door  to  door,  ask¬ 
ing  questions  and  leaving  literature.  The  proprietress  of  a 
boarding  house  came  to  the  door,  enveloped  in  a  big  apron 
splotched  with  white.  She  explained  that  she  had  just  been 
doing  a  little  lathing  and  plastering.  She  said :  ‘I  do  not 
get  much  time  for  outside  work  for  the  cause,  but  I’m  proud 
to  say  that  of  the  29  men  who  board  in  my  house  I’ve  made 
suffragists  out  of  25,  and  have  hopes  of  the  other  four.  One 
is  an  out-and-out  anti,  but  you  just  give  me  time  and  I’ll  bring 
him  around.’  ” 

Of  course.  As  gallant  gentlemen,  how  could  they  resist 
the  day  after  day  appeals  of  their  good  landlady. 

But  this  gallant  Irishman  came  down  most  handsomely : 

“A  suffrage  barber  was  discovered  who  said:  'Certainly 
I  believe  in  suffrage.  The  whole  business  of  this  country  is 
founded  on  the  principle  of  women  first,  and  I  don’t  see  why 
they  shouldn’t  be  first  at  the  polls,  too.  I’d  step  aside  for  a 
lady  voter  any  day.’  ”  >> 

An  important  fact  to  be  considered  in  this  discussion  is 
the  devotion  of  women  to  dress.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  kind 
of  voluntary  slavery.  Paris  sets  the  fashion  and  American 
women  follow  it  with  every  change.  “As  well  be  out  of  the 
world  as  out  of  fashion.”  Whether  crinoline  skirts  distended 
like  a  balloon,  huge  bustles,  or  long  trains  dragging  the  side¬ 
walk,  the  women  wear  them.  Not  long  since  the  fashionable 
skirt  was  about  the  breadth  of  a  pillow  case.  It  went  every¬ 
where  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  after  it  arrived  in  New 
York.  A  journey  by  the  writer  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the 
East  showed  pillow  case  skirts  from  ocean  to  ocean.  At  first 
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they  were  slit  up  one  side  to  the  knee.  But  that  was  too  grossly 
immodest  even  for  slaves  and  the  slit  was  sewed  up.  Within 
the  year  the  pillow  case  skirt  has  given  place  to  a  wider  pat¬ 
tern  which  can  fairly  be  called  intermediate  between  extremes. 
What  will  come  next  no  one  knows. 

Physicians  have  been  fighting  tight  lacing  time  out  of 
mind.  They  might  as  well  have  whistled  against  the  wind. 
It  mattered  not  how  injurious  to  health  a  corset  might  be,  it 
was  the  fashion  and  the  women  wore  it  in  spite  of  the  doctors. 
Moreover,  the  long  form  now  in  fashion  is  the  worst.  The 
short  corset  that  compressed  only  the  chest  was  bad  enough, 
but  the  long  style  now  worn  is  worse.  Its  compression  of  the 
abdomen  brings  on  diseases  and  displacements  of  serious 
nature,  often  compelling  the  intervention  of  the  surgeon. 

This  dictate  of  fashion — the  compression  of  the  body  to 
produce  slenderness  of  form,  is  nothing  new  in  the  world. 
Alciphron,  the  Greek,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  A.  D., 
in  his  satirical  letters  ridicules  the  fashionable  ladies  who  had 
themselves  by  night  so  tightly  swathed  in  wet  cloths  that  they 
could  hardly  breathe,  and  by  day  wore  linen  belts  that  were 
strained  around  the  hips  in  order  to  produce  wasp-like  waists. 
The  great  physician,  Galen,  the  father  of  the  science  of  medi¬ 
cine,  who  lived  about  130  A.  D.,  had  frequent  occasions  to 
observe  the  evil  effects  of  lacing;  even  distortions  of  the  spine 
and  bone  fracture  he  could  ascribe  to  such  pressure  of  the  hips. 
The  classic  wit  and  dramatist  Terence,  who  came  about  a  gener¬ 
ation  later,  was  unsparing  in  his  ridicule  of  overlaced  women. 
“They  all  now  fain  would  be  slim,”  he  said  in  one  of  his 
comedies,  “and  neither  hips  nor  breasts  have  the  women,  for 
they  are  wrapped  up  in  linen  from  head  to  heel.  Three  grapes 
and  a  glass  of  water  is  their  nourishment.”  During  the  early 
days  of  the  Christian  era  the  anathemas  of  the  church  were 
thundered  against  the  wearing  of  corsets  as  a  sin  to  be  re¬ 
pented. 

These  fragments  of  ancient  history,  with  much  more  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  days,  will  be  found 
in  a  work  on  the  history  of  civilization  by  the  Russian  writer, 
Mme.  Syebinoff. 

While  the  corset  is  the  most  extreme  illustration  of  the 
subservience  of  women  to  fashion,  its  domination  covers  all 
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her  apparel  from  hat  to  shoes.  The  hat  especially  is  the  subject 
of  the  most  violent  freaks — at  one  time  as  large  as  an  umbrella, 
and  at  the  next  change  barely  covering  the  crown  of  the  head, 
but  always  ornamental.  It  is  inevitable  under  these  conditions 
that  a  woman’s  clothes  and  appearance  shall  occupy  a  large 
part  of  her  thoughts.  She  never  misses  a  chance  to  take  a  look 
at  herself  in  a  mirror.  In  a  public  elevator,  in  a  hotel  waiting 
room  or  restaurant,  in  a  Pullman  car — wherever  opportunity 
offers,  she  allows  herself  a  glance  at  her  face  and  costume. 
One  manifestation  of  this  habit  that  is  comical  may  sometimes 
be  observed  in  front  of  the  large  show  windows  in  the  cities. 
Women  are  diligent  students  of  the  goods  displayed  in  those 
windows.  But  it  is  not  always  the  goods  they  are  looking  at. 
A  pane  of  heavy  polished  plate  glass  is  a  fairly  good  mirror 
with  a  suitable  adjustment  of  the  eyes,  and  the  woman  in  front 
of  one  may  often  be  seen  to  be  giving  little  touches  to  her  hat 
and  hair  and  costume  which  reveal  that  it  is  herself  that  she 
is  looking  at  and  not  the  merchandise. 

A  girl  baby  is  taught  from  her  infancy  that  her  destiny 

in  life  is  to  look  pretty.  A  gold  ring  is  put  on  her  finger  in 

the  cradle.  A  necklace  and  hair  ribbon  follow  as  soon  as 

she  can  walk,  and  her  career  is  begun.  Her  friends  tell  her 

_  \ 

she  is  pretty,  and  she  believes  it,  of  course.  And  she  is.  The 
little  girls  are  the  spring  flowers  of  humanity  than  which  the 
whole  round  of  life’s  year  has  nothing  more  beautiful.  The 
development  of  fashionable  women  from  pretty  little  girls  is 
a  natural  evolution.  But  by  so  much  as  their  thoughts  and 
interest  are  absorbed  in  dress  and  ornament  by  that  much 
they  are  disabled  from  making  useful  voters. 

We  can  suppose  a  man  as  absorbed  in  his  own  looks  as  a 
woman.  But  what  sort  of  a  creature  would  he  be?  Powders, 
perfumes,  necklace,  bracelet,  frills  and  laces.  Would  anyone 
think  of  sending  him  to  the  legislature  br  putting  him  on  the 
bench?  It  takes  a  man  a  few  minutes  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes. 
Fifteen  minutes  at  the  tailor’s  shop  to  pick  out  the  stuff  and 
leave  his  measure,  and  ten  minutes  a  week  later  to  try  it  on. 
One  day  in  a' year  will  cover  all  the  time  he  uses  in  buying 
clothes  if  he  has  them  made  to  order.  If  he  buys  them  ready- 
-  made  it  takes  almost  no  time  at  all.  To  a  fashionable  woman 
the  time  employed  in  selecting,  fitting  and  trimming  her  clothes 
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is  a  considerable  fraction  of  her  life.  We  are  accustomed  to 
speak  of  women  as  the  soft-hearted  sex.  But  when  it  comes 
to  the  decoration  of  her  person  she  is  anything  but  soft  in 
that  part.  No  life  on  the  globe  is  too  rare  to  be  sacrificed  to 
trim  her  hat.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  use  for 
that  purpose  the  feathers  of  the  egret,  an  aquatic  bird  which 
has  its  home  on  the  low,  lonely  sea  islands  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  feathers  in  demand  were  those  of  the  bird’s 
breast  under  which  she  hovered  her  young.  To  obtain  the 
feathers  the  hunters  killed  the  birds  on  the  nest,  leaving  the 
young  to  perish.  There  were  other  feathers  to  trim  hats  with 
intrinsically  as  beautiful  as  those  of  the  egret.  Ostriches  are 
raised  on  farms  like  sheep  and  yield  feathers  like  geese  without 
injury  to  themselves.  But  the  egret  feathers  were  the  fashion 
and  women  would  have  them  and  did  wear  them  until  the 
United  States  government  intervened  and  to  save  the  birds 
from  extinction  prohibited  the  importation  of  the  feathers  into 
this  country.  Women  will  wear  furs  as  long  as  there  is  a 
fur-bearing  animal  left  on  land  or  sea.  The  supply  of  seal  skins 
was  exhausted  some  years  ago.  It  is  common  now  to  see  on 
women’s  shoulders  in  winter  a  fur  cape  with  little  tassels  de¬ 
pending  consisting  of  tails  and  heads  of  small  animals.  Every 
one  of  those  tassels  means  the  life  of  some  little  denizen  of  the 
forest  somewhere  sacrificed  to  ornament  a  woman.  Because 
it  is  mere  ornament.  Furs  are  not  necessary  to  health  or  com¬ 
fort.  Wool  is  the  God-given  material  for  warmth.  A  sheep 
produces  an  annual  crop  of  wool  which,  for  its  own  comfort, 
must  be  sheared  off  in  the  spring.  On  railroad  freight  trains, 
farms,  country  roads,  shops,  everywhere,  men  brave  the  cold 
of  winter  in  woolen  clothes.  Furs  as  worn  by  women  are  a 
mere  badge  of  servitude  to  fashion.  And  so  on.  Pearls  and 
corals  from  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Diamonds  from  the  depths 
of  the  earth.  Something  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  to 
ornament  women. 

What  does  all  this  mean,  the  reader  may  say :  Is  this 
writer  a  woman  hater  that  he  indulges  in  these  diatribes? 
No !  He  is  a  woman  lover — a  woman  worshiper.  All  that  has 
been  said  in  this  paper  points  to  one  great  fact.  Women  were 
made  by  their  creator  to  differ  from  men  mentally  and  temper¬ 
amentally  as  well  as  physically.  Sex  is  a  matter  of  mind  and 
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heart  as  well  as  body.  Woman  was  made  to  be  beloved  of 
man,  to  be  the  mother  of  his  children  and  partner  of  his  joys 
and  sorrows,  and  to  reign  in  his  home  as  its  cherished  mistress. 
It  is  for  this  that  the  supreme  desire  of  her  heart  is  to  be 
beautiful  and-  attractive.  It  all  comes  at  last  to  the  mainten- 
ance  and  happiness  of  the  home  about  which  we  have  said 
so  much  in  preceding  pages.  A  girl  attracts  a  young  man  by 
her  beauty;  they  marry  and  found  a  home,  and  life’s  highest 
happiness  begins  for  both  of  them.  A  stone  has  been  laid  in 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  a  happy  and  prosperous  state. 
In  a  community  of  such  homes  the  gallantry  of  men  finds  its 
truest  expression.  Watch  the  people  on  the  streets.  How 
charming  the  girls  are  in  their  dainty  costumes.  How  polite 
the  men.  There  is  nothing  else  in  the  whole  world,  and  never 
was,  so  divinely  beautiful  as  the  smiles  of  those  happy  girls. 
We  may  follow  them  indoors  into  the  theater,  church,  public 
conveyance,  social  circle — anywhere  where  men  and  women 
mingle — and  we  have  the  saiue  combination  of  beauty  and 
charm  on  one  hand  and  gallantry  and  politeness  on  the  other. 
There  is,  of  course,  such  a  thing  as  extreme  and  extravagant 
subservience  to  fashion  which  may  be  justly  criticised.  But 
the  desire  of  women  to  be  beautiful  and  their  disposition  to 
follow  the  fashion  in  dress  and  ornament  so  far  as  it  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  that  end  is  only  obedience  to  a  deep  and  wholesome 
instinct. 

Is  any  argument  necessary  to  show  the  bearing  of  all  this 
on  the  question  of  the  wisdom  of  admitting  women  to  political 
equality  with  men?  With  all  the  burdens  that  she  has  to  bear 
as  mother,  companion  and  home  keeper  for  man,  what  room 
is  there  left  in  her  life  for  politics,  office  seeking  and  office 
holding?  A  superficial  thinker  may  favor  woman  suffrage 
from  a  mere  disposition  to  be  generous  to  women.  But  we 
have  no  right  to  do  that.  Will  it  give  us  wiser  laws  and  better 
government  and  promote  the  general  welfare?  Will  it  give  us 
happier  homes?  Those  are  the  questions  to  be  considered. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  all  large  matters  man  is 
and  always  has  been  the  dominant  member  of  the  human  part¬ 
nership.  Men  sailed  the  seas  from  the  old  world  to  the  new, 
ascended  unknown  rivers,  cleared  away  forests,  built  houses, 
cultivated  the  soil,  founded  cities,  laid  out  roads,  developed 
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commerce  and  established  governments.  In  this  last  they  gave 
the  world  something  new — a  system  of  government,  not  a 
monarchy,  not  a  democracy,  not  a  republic,  but  a  government 
combining  the  best  features  of  all  of  them.  All  this  was  ac¬ 
complished  while  the  hardy  settlers  were  pushing  their  way 
through  the  forests  westward  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  was 
the  pioneer  era.  While  men  were  working  out  these  sublime 
achievements  the  women  were  contented  and  happy  in  the 
care  of  their  homes  and  their  children. 

Then  came  the  era  of  invention,  of  labor  saving  and  time 
saving  machinery,  the  era  of  railroads  and  steamboats.  Pat¬ 
ented  inventions  have  transformed  the  conditions  of  life  and 
business  in  this  country  within  the  last  half  century.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  number  of  patents  which  had  been  issued  since 
the  passage  of  the  patent  law  was  about  25,000,  now  the  total 
number  is  more  than  1,000,000.  And  all  to  men.  That  is,  sub¬ 
stantially  all.  Once  in  a  long  time  a  woman  makes  an  in¬ 
vention  and  takes  out  a  patent.  But  there  are  very  few  of 
them — not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  whole  number.  But  it  is 
the  utilization  of  patents — the  making  and  using  of  the  things 
that  are  patented — that  is  most  important.  Here  again  men 
have  led  the  way.  They  have  built  and  managed  the  great 
shops  where  patented  machinery  does  its  work.  There  are  no 
women  managers  there.  Above  all  they  have  built  and  man¬ 
aged  the  railroads.  The  most  splendid  product  of  invention 
in  the  world  is  the  railroad  locomotive.  Directly  and  indirectly, 
including  the  track  it  runs  on,  it  combines  in  its  mechanism 
hundreds — nay  thousands —  of  patented  inventions.  And  then 
when  invention  has  done  its  part  in  locomotives,  tracks,  bridges, 
cars  and  shops  for  manufacture  and  repair,  comes  the  problem 
of  operation.  The  president  of  a  great  railroad  line  is  an  execu¬ 
tive  officer  whose  responsibilities  are  scarcely  less  than  those 
of  the  governor  of  a  state. 

All  this  could  be  repeated  with  respect  to  electricity. 
Franklin,  Yolta,  Morse,  Bell,  Thomson,  Edison  and  Marconi  are 
household  names,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  others  in  the  same 
field  making  inventions  and  machinery  to  utilize  them — all 
men.  What  is  the  significance  of  all  this?  It  is  that  man  is 
not  only  the  strongest  bodied,  but  the  strongest  minded  partner 
in  the  human  firm.  Of  all  the  problems  that  confront  him  in 
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this  world  th&t  of  government  is  the  most  important  and  most 
difficult,  and  government  begins  with  the  ballot.  The  highest 
human  happiness  is  in  the  home.  And  so  we  come  back  by 
another  road  to  the  same  argument  with  which  this  paper  be¬ 
gan. 

How  many  of  the  women  who  are  railing  at  man-made 
laws  ever  stop  to  think  how  much  they  owe  to  our  man-made 
laws  and  man-made  inventions  and  the  things  that  followed 
them?  All  the  means  of  locomotion — steam  railroads,  electric 
railroads,  steamboats,  steamships,  automobiles,  all  invented  and 
made  by  men.  The  miraculously  skillful  machinery  that  spins, 
weaves  and  knits  the  stuff  of  the  goods  that  make  the  clothes 
they  care  so  much  for,  the  improved  furniture,  utensils,  car¬ 
pets  and  other  house  furnishings  that  make  the  modern  home 
so  comfortable  and  attractive  are  all  the  product  of  man’s  in¬ 
vention  and  business  management.  Have  we  not  in  all  this 
some  reason  to  say  that  it  will  be  wiser  to  leave  the  great  affairs 
of  government  in  their  hands  for  the  future  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past? 

In  short,  the  laws  of  the  states  are,  as  a  rule,  wise  and 
just;  they  guard  the  rights  of  women  in  property  and  person 
equally  with  those  of  men — more  jealously,  in  fact ;  that  women 
are  superior  to  men  in  capacity  to  deal  with  public  affairs  can 
hardly  be  claimed ;  it  is  impossible  to  relieve  the  women  of  the 
country  from  the  burdens  of  motherhood  and  home  keeping 
Which  they  now  carry  and  must  continue  to  carry  as  long  as 
the  present  organization  of  society  exists,  and  which  disable 
them  from  active  participation  in  political  and  governmental 
affairs;  the  great  majority  of  women  who  live  in  happy  homes 
do  not  want  to  vote  and  to  confer  the  ballot  on  all  women 
upon  the  insistence  of  the  comparatively  few  who  are  clamor¬ 
ing  for  it  will  impose  an  unwelcome  burden  on  those  who  do 
not  want  it. 

Women  vote  now  in  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho, 
Washington,  California,  Oregon,  Kansas,  Arizona,  Nevada, 
Montana  and  Alaska.  They  have  voted  in  some  of  those  states 
for  a  good  many  years.  What  have  been  the  results  ?  Is  there 
discoverable  improvement  in  the  laws,  or  their  administration  ? 

The  fact  is  that  the  states  in  which  women  vote  show 
no  better  laws  or  regulations  in  relation  to  child  labor  than 
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those  in  force  in  the  other  states.  The  reform  is  making  rapid 
headway  in  the  country  at  large.  In  1904  only  thirteen  states 
had  a  fourteen-year  age  limit  for  child  workers.  Now  there 
are  thirty-six  such  states.  And  in  this  progress  the  states  where 
women  vote  do  not  appear  to  better  advantage  than  the  others. 
The  bad  law  of  Colorado  allowing  little  girls  of  ten  to  carry 
on  street  trades  was  passed  after  women  had  been  voting  there 
for  nineteen  years.  In  Washington,  which  has  been  a  suffrage 
state  since  1910,  any  child — boy  or  girl — ten  years  of  age  is 
permitted  to  beg,  peddle  or  sing  on  the  street  for  gain.  In 
the  country  at  large  rapid  progress  is  made  in  child  labor  laws, 
but  that  progress  is  not  conspicuous  in  the  states  where  women 
vote.  Nor  is  there  in  those  states  any  general  improvement  in 
the  laws  or  their  administration  as  a  result  of  woman  suffrage. 
Some  good  people  have  been  favorably  inclined  toward  woman 
suffrage  in  the  belief  that  if  women  could  vote  they  would 
use  their  political  power  against  saloons.  But  in  the  states 
where  women  vote  the  cause  of  prohibition  fares  no  better 
than  in  other  states.  Women  have  voted  in  California  for 
years,  and  yet  at  the  last  election,  with  more  women  voting 
than  ever  before,  prohibition  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
nearly  200,000.  The  population  of  San  Francisco  in  1910  was 
416,912 ;  that  of  Boston  670,585,  and  yet  San  Francisco  had 
many  more  saloons  than  Boston.  The  attitude  of  women  voters 
toward  prohibition  is  like  that  of  the  worst  type  of  male  poli¬ 
ticians — it  is  a  mere  matter  of  policy.  California,  where  wo¬ 
men  vote,  goes  wet,  while  West  Virginia,  where  the  women 
cannot  vote,  goes  dry  by  100,000.  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Hauser, 
state  organizer  for  the  suffragists  of  Ohio,  during  the  cam¬ 
paign  at  which  the  question  was  submitted  to  vote,  publicly 
declared  that  “There  is  no  alliance  between  the  Ohio  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  and  the  Anti-Saloon  League ;  ’  ’  and  in 
Michigan  the  Equal  Suffrage  Association  issued  the  statement 
that  “The  temperance  issue  has  nothing  to  do  with  woman 
suffrage.  ’  ’ 

Last  Autumn  a  Nevada  Equal  Suffrage  Society  issued  an 
indignant  denial  of  the  statement  that  suffrage  meant  prohi¬ 
bition.  It  says : 

“If  persons  who  circulated  these  stories  will  look 

up  the  history  of  the  states  which  have  given  women  the 
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ballot,  we  think  they  will  find  they  are  not  any  ‘ dryer’ 
than  they  were  before.  Utah  and  Colorado,  where  wo¬ 
men  have  voted  for  years,  are  not  prohibition  states. 

San  Francisco  voted  on  the  liquor  question  last  year, 
after  women  were  admitted  to  the  polls,  and  went 
‘wet’  by  a  large  majority.  We  could  cite  many  more 
examples  if  we  had  time  and  space.  All  we  ask  is  the 
truth.  Give  us  a  square  deal. 

‘  ‘  Signed :  Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonnifield,  Pres. 

Mrs.  S.  G.  Lamb,  Sec’y.  ”  ' 

“The  Woman’s  Voice,”  official  organ  of  the  Montana 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  says  in  its  October  issue : 

“Our  W.  C.  T.  U.  had  no  division  in  the  suffrage 
parade  during  fair  week.  Our  committee  was  arrang¬ 
ing  for  float,  banners,  etc.,  according  to  invitation 
given,  when  our  chairman  was  informed  that  some 
suffragists  thought  it  better  not  to  have  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
in  the  parade  as  a  body.  .  .  .  It  is  laughable  to  have 
the  suffragists  so  considerate  of  the  views  of  the  liquor 
men  that  they  fear  to  antagonize  them  by  allowing  a 
temperance  banner  in  their  parade.  But  such  is  their 
policy.” 


Suppose  it  should  come — universal  woman  suffrage ;  entire 
political  equality  between  men  and  women  in  this  country. 
What  then?  The  skies  would  not  fall.  The  machinery, of  gov¬ 
ernment  would  continue  to  run.  Men  would  still  be  the  domi¬ 
nant  force  in  large  affairs.  But  what  would  become  of  the 
little  affairs  upon  which  so  much  of  human  happiness  depends? 
Who  would  take  care  of  the  homes  and  the  children?  What 
would  become  of  that  refining,  elevating,  happifying  influence 
which  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  woman  impart  to  home 
and  society?  One  of  two  things  would  take  place.  Either  the 
great  majority  of  women  would  give  no  thought  to  politics  or 
government,  or  else  the  home  and  its  interests  would  be  neg¬ 
lected.  Home.  Home.  Home.  Earth’s  foretaste  of  heaven; 
the  center  of  the  purest  happiness  vouchsafed  to  man.  Why 
should  we  take  a  chance,  even,  of  marring  the  completeness 
of  its  happiness  in  order  to  confer  on  dissatisfied  women  votes 
which  are  not  needed  for  the  welfare  of  society  ? 

ROBERT  S.  TAYLOR. 


